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ABSTRACT 



The rationale for developing this model is based on 
the idea that the Office of Education sponsored curriculum projects 
will in the near future produce a considerable number of choices for 
school districts across the nation. The model is meant to be used to 
analyze K-12 social studies curricula. It contains questions in four 
areas: 1) curricular intent, 2) measurement of the achievement of 
that intent, 3) validity of the content, and 4) the mechanics of 
implementation. The answers to the auestions will then provide a 
guide to the selection of one curricula over another. A four paqe 
biblicqraphv is provided. (CWB) 
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PREFACE 

This paper grew out of my work with a dozen teachers who participated 
in a project to pilot new social studies materials. Our group had diffi- 
culty making a carefully reasoned choice among the available high school 
materials. This occasional paper is my attempt to develop a systematic 
approach to selecting among curricula. 

A special debt of gratitude goes to Harold Berlak whose thinking 
greatly influenced mine. My approach was also affected by conversations 
with Bob deJong and Warren Solomon, by discussions with doctoral students 
in Social Studies Education at Washington University, and by interaction 
with teachers in the St. Louis-St. Louis County Social Studies Project. 
Influential as these people were, however, the approach in the paper is 
ray own. 

I wish to thank Mrs. Janet Foard and Mrs. Barbara Morales for their 
assistance in preparing the manuscript. Finally, I appreciate the editorial 
assistance given by ray wife. 



Alan Tom 

Washington University 
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T. IH'TROTM’CTTON 



"America," Alexia de Tocpuevil le noted, "is a land of wonders . 
in which everything is in constant notion and every change seems an 
improvement." Few would dispute that our society is a raoidlv 
changing one. It is lens certain that every change is an improvement . 

Would the distant rumble of a supersonic .Jet strike you an the 
"sound" of propress? Certainly the development of a commercial super- 
sonic airliner would 9peed the delivery of passengers from one side 
of the continent to the other. However, the increased noise level may 
he seen bv some people to be too high a price to pay for ouicVeninm the 
pace of air travel. Whether or not one views the commercial supersonic 
.let as an improvement depends in large part on what is given nrloritv: 
speed or tranpuility. Similarly, a consumer ray prefer one model of an 
appliance because it is more durable and less likely to need maintenance 
than another model. On the other hand a manufacturer may prefer the lAtter 
model because its unusual styling may lead consumers to buy a new annliance 
even if tbe older model is not yet worn out. IVtless agreement can be 
reached on a criterion for Judging the VAlue of an Appliance, it is 
unlikely there will be agreement concerning which model of an Appliance 
is better. 

'The problem of Judging the value of innovations is not unioue to 
business products. Whether to develop a new defense weapon is a problem 
corranonly faced by government officials and legislators. Judgments must, 
also be made among new poverty, health, and educational programs. K is 
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on the last area, educational innovations, that thin paper focuses. 
Specifically, the author is interested in social studies, though the 
issues raised in this paper probably are relevant to innovations in 
other subject areas. 

Social studies educators and teachers have long disanreed about 
what should he the basic purpose of social studies education. This 
lack of agreement on a criterion, as in the earlier examples, tends to 
nake evaluation of a new product most difficult. Yet, until recently 
few teachers have been concerned about the great variety of proposed 
purposes because new statements of position have not been accompanied 
by student materials.^ In the absence of student materials these 
statements of position have had little significance for schools: they 
have been of interest primarily to social studies educators in universities. 

In the next few years the market will he flooded with a wide variety 
of new social studies materials. These materials are the products of 
curriculum development centers supported by grants from the U.S. Office 
of Education and private foundations . 2 The centers have brought together 



1. Examples of such statements of position are: Shirley Engle, 

"Decision Making: The Heart of Ooclal Studies Instruction," SocJLal. ?JL » 
XXIV (Hovemher, 1P£0) , 3D1-Dli ,306; Maurice P. Hunt and Lawrence* E. Metcalf”, 
Teaching H i y»h School S ocia l Studie s, (Hew York: Harper Ac Sow, 1055 ); Philip 
Hauser, "Social Science 'Research And the Curriculum" ?Jorth Central Asso c iation 
33 (January, 1050/, ?31-H: Harry S. Broudy, B. Othanel Smith, .Toe 
P. Burnett, Democracy and Excell ence in American, Secondary Education (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, iofT) T * Earl S. JohnsonT^’^iV sifeiAl* Studles*”Veraus the Soeinl 
Sciences," The. EchopXjT£vieX» 71 (Winter, 10^*3) » 3fi0-*»O3. 

P. A recent listing of social studies projects has been compiled by the 
Marin Social Studies Project: A Directory of Research and C urriculum 

Dcyelpp’Tfnt Projects^ in. Social fitVdYeV “Educa tion Vpfa Tonal Vista Blvd., 

CoVtc Madera, CalTfVrnYa*:* The MarVn Social" Studies Project, 1060 ), a 
revised edition of the directory will be released in January of 1 d?o, 



scholars, educators, and teachers in order to create alternatives to 

the standard textbook. Recognising the market potential of the nev 

curricula, commercial publishers have snapped up manv of the national 

projects. The High School Geography Project will he published by 

* 

McMillan , the Sociological Resources for Social Studies by Allyn and 
Bacon, the Amherst History Project by Addison Wesley, and so on. Anon*' 
the publishers that have already brought out materials based on national 
projects are Science Research Associates (Senesh materials), American 
Education Publications (Harvard Social Studies Project), and Holt, 

Rinehart and Winston (Carnegie-Mellon Social Studies Project). Having 
national project materials in print will provide schools with alternatives 
to established textbooks and local curriculum revision efforts. Established 
texts no doubt will continue, at least in the near future, to capture 
most of the market. This result is likely because innovations in social 
studies curricula have tended to be adopted slowly. 

The effect of the nev curricula on local reform attempts is less 
easy to predict. Local efforts often are motivated by dissatisfaction 
with available textbooks, but alternatives to established texts are now 
becoming available through the national projects. The future of local 
curriculum revision is also in doubt because it usually has little effect 
on classroom instruction, primarily because the outcome (usually a frame- 
work, a content outline, a few suggested activities, a bihliogranhy) cannot 
be implemented as it stands. Student materials are neceasary so that the 
framework and the content outline can be implemented, but student materials 
are rarely created as part of a local effort. 
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Because the national projects are producing student materials, these 
projects may have considerable impact on classroom instruction. In any 
case, the projects will open up alternatives to the textbooks generally 
used in American schools and may, as a result, do away with much of the 
motivation for local curriculum revision. But predicting that national 
project materials will significantly influence classroom practice is not 
to say that this outcome is desirable. Change, as noted earlier, is not 
necessarily improvement. 

The crux of the issue is to identify criteria which teachers and 
administrators can use to make choices among the available curricula, 
both new and old. Unfortunately, not enough scholarly effort has been 
directed to the development of such criteria. 3 The purpose of this 
occasional paper is to propose criteria which will facilitate the com- 
parison of curriculum proposals. In order to begin this task, the next 
chapter examines some of the criteria that have been used in the past 
and suggests why these criteria are inadequate to the contemporary 
situation. 



3. Harry V. Scott, "Comparing Curriculum Proposals," Ed ucationa l 
Leade rshi p , 25 (December, 1967), 2^2-M; Irving Morrissett and W. Williams 
Stevens, Jr., "Curriculum Analysis," Social Education , XXXI (October, 196?), 
hSo* Harold Berlak and Alan Tom, ^’Toward Pational Curriculum 
Decisions in the Social .Studies" The In d iana Social Studies Quarterly , 

XX (Autumn, 1^6?), 17-31*, Fred P. Hewmann, ,r The Analysis "of Public Controversy: 
New Eoeus on Social Studies," The School, Review , 73 (Winter, 1965), see 
especially I1I7-19: Louise L. Tyler and*M. Frances Klein, Reco mmendations 
for. Currleiflum .and. In str uctional M ate rials (Los Angeles: University of 
CslifornTa*, ID67"), The p ar West Laboratory for Educational research and 
Development is developing a set of questions and materials to help school 
systems choose among secondary American Ocvernment curricula. 




II. COMPARING CURRICirr.frK’ PROPOGALP 



In the '■T.r.'t. , selecting curriculum materials has been a relatively 
simple tas’ - . ,T, he issue in the end has boiled down to the ouestion: 
which text 'vdl we use for a particular course? Although nn occasional 
school dist •i'-t has developed materials on its own, most districts lack 
the human and financial resources necessary to create curriculum materials. 

As a resul sc' ool districts tend to restrict their attention to commercial 
texts. Typ 'ally, once every five years a committee is formed to suTvey 
the available texts in order to recommend one of them for adoption. 

Rupplementa or enrichment materials may also he chosen , penerally on the 
basis of their correlation with the selected text. 

Textbook Selection is like buvinp a car, not only in that both are 
clearly defined problems , but in addition because textbooks, as well as 
cars, are all essentially the same. The similarity of product is obvious 
in the ea--' ' cars but may not be so in relation to texts. However, most 
texts shar^ < veral characteristics. Textbooks tend to contain masses of 
facts and pe ' ’"Ali nations, yet at the same tine to include numerous tonics. 

That is, tex - tend to be encyclopedic. In addition, the Annhasis on facts 
and reneralizations indicates that texts focus on issues of description 
or explanation. Little attention is piven to either ethical or nubile 
policy issues, both of which involve values as well as facts and generali- 
zations. Ethical and public policy issues usually are a part of social 
studies instruction, but renerally the teacher, rather than the textbook, 
introduces these issues. A final shAred characteristic is that «enerAlizationf. 
made by scholars are presented as if they were facts: rarely is the process 
examined hy which scholars reached these tentative conclusions. Textbooks, 
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therefore, can be characterized as detailed accounts of a variety of 
topics in which the conclusions of scholars are summarized.* 

But every teacher Knows that textbooks do differ from one another. 
Moreover, the fact that teachers approach textbook selection with a set 
of ouestions indicates that teachers believe these differences car* be 
systematically examined. The nature of the questions, however, suggests 
that the differences deal not so much with contrasting purposes for 
social studies instruction as they do with the different ways youngsters 
might respond to stylistic variations among texts. 

The role of the (questions can be seen by examining four of the more 
frequently asked ouestions: 

1. Is the reading Devel appropriate to the students for whom 
the book is intended? 

2. Is the text factually accurate and does it contain 
interpretations which are consistent with contemporary 
scholarship? 

3. Is the text attractively illustrated? 

h. Will the style of writing hold the interest of the 
students? 

With the exception of number two* these questions involve stylistic 
concerns: reading level, illustrations, writing style. The illustration 
and writing style questions help a teacher predict student interest in 
the materials while the reading level question helps a teacher estimate 
the ability of students to understand the materials. Although student 

• * 



1. Exceptions do exist. An example of a text that does involve 
students in the evaluation of data is: Allan 0. Kownslar and Ronald R. 

Frizzle, Discovering Ameri c an History (Holt, Rinehart and Winston , 1967). 



O 
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response is a valid consideration in selecting materials , it does not 

take into account two basic issues: the purpose of social studies instruction 

and the selection of content to realize that purpose. 

Fven the question related to content (accuracy of facts and interpre- 
tations) is not particularly helpful in selecting content. The basic 
problem is that there is much more accurate content than there is time 
for social studies instruction. At best, the accuracy question eliminates 
some "false" content; this question does not aid in reducing to a 
manageable size the tremendous quantity of "true" content. Moreover, the 
term content refers to more than facts and interpretations; skills, attitudes, 
values all are potential content for a social studies course. 

In defense of stylistic questions it must be noted that these 
questions are adequate for distinguishing among most texts now being 
published. Current texts are much more likely to vary in stylistic terms 
than in reference to content selection. All that is necessary to see 
the similarity in content is to compare the tables of contents of well- 
known textbooks in a particular subject area. If texts in a subject area 
have similar content, then it is hardly necessary to formulate questions 
related to content selection. 

At the same time one cannot help but vonder whether the stylistic 
differences emphasized by the four questions are trivial differences. 

Perhaps writing style and the attractiveness of illustration are the 
educational equivalents of the superficial styling changes in cars. 

Reading level may be analogous to such minor design factors as height of 
seat, amount of luggage space, and visibility. That is, we want to know 
if a book is appropriate to a group of youngsters Just as ve want to know 
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if a car "fits" a particular family. Of course, even if vc were to decide 
that the differences emphasized by the analysis question are trivial, we 
are still left with the fact that differences do exist. If differences 
in content selection are for the most part not apparent, then why not 
select texts on other, perhaps less important grounds? 

Although this line of thinking may suffice for the present, two or 
three years from now it will not be an adequate approach. By that time 
the national curriculum projects, most of which are completed or near 
completion, will be commercially available. The project materials do not 
share many of the assumptions of current texts. Specifically, project 
materials usually are based on goals different from the goals toward 
which textbooks are directed. As varying approaches to the purposes of 
social studies instruction become available, there will be a need for 
new questions that focus on this variable. The old questions may remain, 
but only if new questions are added can we conclude that we will have a 
comprehensive approach to comparing curriculum proposals. 



t 



TIT. ALTERNATIVE DIRECTIONS FOR SOCIAL JUDIES THfiTRT rOTION 



Even though curriculum proposals made by educators and social 
scientists have not brought about a revolution in social studies 
instruction, these proposals have delineated alternative directions 
that social studies instruction may take in the future. One tyre of 
influence exerted by these proposals is on beginning teachers who, 
as n part of their teacher training, often read books or articles by 
curriculum theorists. The proposals also have had considerable impact 
on the materials developed by the national projects. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine the ideas of severs, 1 
representative educators and social scientists. To facilitate the 
comparison of varying positions, a scheme is developed for classifying 
similar approaches to social studies instruction. In the next chanter 
several of the national projects are discussed in terms of this scheme. 

'Tiis procedure provides the reader with both a perspective on the 
logically possible alternatives and a knowledge of the actual alternatives, 
i.e., the alternatives for which published materials either exist or will 
soon exist. 

** ■ 5 ‘ ^ -■■■..*. " .. . ‘ : ; '' , ' , . 

Scheme . for Hoc AjJL_St ud lie s_ Positions 

Two recent attempts to identify alternate directions for social 
studies instruction have resulted in the same basic division, ^he 
division is between those who view social studies as being primarily 
concerned with the development of good citizens and those who see the 
social studies as essentially the same as the social sciences.^ This 

1. Shirley Enisle, "Objectives of tbe Social Studies," Cur rent Pesearch 
In Social S tud ies, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
liO (March, 19^), 1-1?; Dale L. Brubaker, Alt ernat ive Direct ions for the 
SocjL _al_ _ Studie s_ (Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Company, 19^7) 
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way of concentualizing the alternatives is unfair to those who enuate 
the social studies and the social sciences, for it implies that they 
are unconcerned with citizenship education. The distinction is also 
unfair to the advocates of citizenship education, for it suggests they 
believe that one can become a good citizen without being knowledgeable 
in the social sciences. 

Bernard Berelson has argued that the disagreement between proponents 

of citizenship education and those of social science knowledge is largely 

a spurious issue. Phrased differently, the apparent issue disappears: 

As a starter, suppose we were to say that we — all of us 
involved — want to give high school students the best 
introduction we can, within limits of practicality, to 
the best available knowledge from the social science 
disciplines as^ a means to^ the end of producing responsible 
citizens. That single sentence, which I think would 
be agreed to by many participants on all sides of the 
debate, may go a long wav toward resolving the issued 

His way of stating the issue does seem to resolve part of it: social 

science knowledge need not be considered an end in itself but rather 

m 

as a means to the end of citizenship education. 

But agreeing on the end, citizenship education, does not necessarily 
lead all educators to favor the same means. Berelson sees the means as 
being "the best available knowledge from the social science disciplines.” 

-Terome Bruner, who shares Berelson's assumption that the social studies • 

are essentially the same as the social sciences, is not so much interested 
in teaching youngsters social science facts and generalizations (Berelson's 
position) as he is in having youngsters engage in the same kind of 

2. Bernard Berelson, "Introduction,” The S ocial Studies and t he Social Selene 
Sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies and the National Council 
for the Social Studies (New York: Harcourt Brace ft World, lp6?) , 6-7. 



intellectual activity as do practicing social scientists: 

The schoolboy learning physics is^ a physicist, and it is 
easier for him to learn physics behaving like a physicist 
than doing something else. The "something else" usually 
involves .. .classroom discussions and textbooks that talk 
about the contusions in a field of inquiry rather than 
centering upon the inquiry itself.-* 

The last sentence places Bruner in direct opposition to the social 

scientists who contributed articles to the book introduced by Berelson. 

Those social scientists, as Berelson points out, directed their efforts 

to answering the question: What ought a high school graduate know about 

my field?** In other words, the emphasis is on conclusions, precisely 

the approach that is criticized by Bruner. 

To summarize, Bruner and Berelson both want social studies to be 

closely 1 ‘elated to the social sciences. While Berelson believes that 

students should learn particular conclusions from the various social 

sciences, Bruner argues that students should engage in the ways of 

thinking used by social scientists. Briefly stated, Berelson wants 

students to learn the 'products of research; Bruner wants students to 

emoloy the process of inauiry. Yet both of them make the same claim 

for their approaches: this claim is that their particular approach 

is the one that best produces understanding. ^ 



■■ v- •• -rZ-r-'W r ; .-, •• ■ ,v~; ■: ■■ '■■■■• . 

3. Jerome Bruner, The_Process of Education (New York: Vintage Books, 

1060), lU. ----- - .~ 

4. "introduction," The Social Stu dies a nd the Socia l S ciences , It. 

5. Berelson states that the scholars contributing to his volume believe 
that high school students should study "basic understandings, illustrated by 
their applications to past and present societies" (p.7)j his use of the term 
understandings indicates he equates the study of conclusions with the process 

of understanding. On the other hand Bruner believes that underrtanding results 
only when one engages in inquiry: "What a scientist does at his desk or in his 
laboratory, what a literary critic does in reading a poem, are of the same 
order as what anybody else does when he is engaged in like activities — if he 
is to achieve understanding." (p.lU). ’ . ' 
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The emphasis on understanding is logical because social scientists 

see the social sciences as producers of reliable knowledge and of 

techniques to insure this reliability. Several definitions of the social 

sciences are quoted to illustrate this point: 

It is a group of disciplines that provide descriptions of 
human nature, human activity, and human institutions. These 
disciplines are scientific, first in that they are concerned 
with telling us What Is, not What Ought To Be; and second, 
in that they exorcise objectivity, pursue special knowledge, 
and move toward formulation of this knowledge. 

In baldest terms, social scientists share a common concern 
in the development and use of methods for ordering data 
systematically and analytically, and for interpreting their 
findings as objectively as possible. ^ 

With what... are the social sciences concerned? They are 
concerned with the ac tuali t ies of human societies in 
development, with records of past actualities, with 
knowledge . with thought . and with methods of acquiring 
knowledge respecting the actualities of human societies in 
development . ° 

Even in the case of public policy issues, a social scientist is more 
likely to see his role as a producer of reliable knowledge than as a 
direct participant in social action: 



6. Robert Redfield, "The Social Uses of Social Science." Quoted by 
Dale L. Brubaker, Alternative Directions for the Social Studies , 25 • 

7. Pendelton Herring, "The Objectives and Methods of the Social 
Sciences - The Essential Functions of Research," N ew Viewpoints in the 
Soc ia l Sciences , Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies (Washington, D. C.: The Council, 1958), 2. 

8. Charles A. Beard, The Nature of the Social Sciences , Part VII 
of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Chairman A. C. 
Krey (17 vols; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 193*0, 3. 
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Hot only are solid facts to guide policy formulations woefully 
inadeo.uate, but also misinformation to misguide policymakers 
often seem3 abundantly available. For example, who really 
knows whether public assistance undermines or strengthens 
individual initiative? Or whether or not Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, or automobile insurance may not be undermining the 
insured person's sense of individual responsibility? To 
help supplant myth with fact and conjecture with knowledge 
is a contribution which researchers can make, 0 

Since social scientists see the social sciences as a major source of 
reliable knowledge concerning human activities and institutions, it is 
natural for them to conclude that studying the social sciences leads, 
t.o understanding. In turn, understanding of human activities and 
institutions is associated, often implicitly, with responsible citizen- 
ship. 

Figure I represents the relationships between the social sciences 
and citizenship education for those who stress the central role of the 
social sciences in social studies education. The arrows indicate 
temporal movement, from what students study (the social sciences) to 
the instrumental outcome (student understanding of human behavior and 
institutions or ability to think like a social scientist) to the ultimate 
outcome (good citizenship on the nart of the student). 

Those who emphasize social science content and instrumental outcomes 
often have difficulty defining clearly what they mean by good or 
responsible citizenship. This problem often leads to a second one: 
a vagee statement of the way in which either a student's increased 



9. Ilobin Williams, Social Action and the Social Scien tist , 'Proceedings 
of the 5th Annual Intergroup Relations Conference, University of Houston, 
April 18 , 196U, Prepared by the Public Affairs Research Center (University 
of Houston, Occasional Paper #2), 8. 




10. j For example, Jerome Bruner, Although he never uses the term c itize nship 
asserts that subject matter is not an end in itself: "It is only in a trivial 
sense that one gives a course to 'get something across,' merely to impart 
information. ..Unless the learner also masters himself, disciplines his taste, 
deepens his view of the world, the 'something' that is got across is hardly 
worth the effort of transmission. 11 T owa rd a Theory of In struction (Cambridge, 

Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 19^6), 73. The goals proposed by 
nwm*r may be his way of defining responsible citizenship. 



understanding or his improved thinking skills would make him a better 
citizen. An ambiguous statement of the relationship between instru- 



mental and final outcomes makes it difficult not only to evaluate the 
approaches proposed by Bruner and Berelson but also to compare either 
of these to other alternatives. 



Type__of Social 
Studies Content 



Figure I 

The Social Sciences and 
Citizenship Education 

Instrumental 



Social science knowledge 
(facts and generalizations) 
{Position of Berelson) 

Ways of social science 
thinking (modes of inquiry) 
[Position of Brunei] 



^ Outcom e 

Students' understanding 
of human behavior and 
institutions 



Students' ability to 
think like a social 
scientist 




Ultimate^ 
' Outcome 



Students act as 

responsible 

citizens 



Many social studies educators do not share Bruner and Berelson 's 
view that pursuit of understanding is an adequate preparation for 



responsible citizenship. One such educator is Shirley Engle. Engle 

contends that decision making s .juld be the core of social studies 

instruction. Engle is concerned with two levels of decisions: 

interpretation of data^(a version of understanding) and policy determination. 

Policy issues, E nftle points out, involve values as well as interpretation 

of data; {£\ , 

In dealing with the issue of which of two proposed solutions 
^ to the problems of farm surpluses is best, one may conclude, 
factually, that government support of farm prices leads 
inevitably tp inefficiency in agriculture and to unnecessarily 



11* Enn;le, "Decision Making," Social Education , XXJV, 301 , 30^, 

12, Enrle defines interpretation of data as "deciding what a aroup of 
descrintive data means, how these data may be summarized or generalized, 
what principles they surest." "Decision Making," Socia l Edu cation, XXIV, 
301-0t*, 306. ' ■ / / 
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high cost for food and fiber which the farm produces, ''’his 
much is a factual conclusion. But this does not necessarily 
pet us out of the woods, for one mipht still prefer government 
supported agriculture to an unrerul ated apri culture because 
he feared the control of larpe aprieultural corporatiom 
(which will almost inevitably follow the removal of government 
restrictions - another factual peneralization) more than he 
fears povernment controls. The latter decision is a value 
Judgment. , .13 „ 

Engle poes on to argue that if responsible decision makinp is the end 
of social studies instruction, then the study of values must be a central 
concern of social studies instruction. 

It is precisely on the issue of values that many social scientists 
get disturbed. Philip Hauser, a sociologist, takes the position that 
value Judgments have no place in either social science research or 
social science instruction. Hauser is concerned about the potpourri 
of research results and normative Judgments that often occur in text- 
books and courses of study. If value Judgments are to be included 
in the curriculum, they should appear in courses labelled ethics, 
religion, civics. "By keeping such value Judpments out of the social 
sciences, or minimizing their inclusion, not only is the integrity of 
social science maintained, but the value Judgments themselves are 
not given a false aura of validity by association with, or as presumed 
derivations of, ’science . 

Hauser's arguments appear to be valid, yet separating value Judpments 
from social science content creates other difficulties. How can adults 
relate social science knowledge to value issues if, as students, they 
do not have disciplined practice in this task? Indeed, separating the 



13. Engle, "Decision Making," Social Educ ation, XXIV, 303-04. 

14. Philip Hauser, "Social Science Research and the Curriculum." 
Reprinted in J ernes Shaver and Harold Berlak,' Democracy, Pl ura lism, and t he 
Social St udies (Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1Q68), 266-6 ?• 
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two implies that it is intellectually unsound to relate social science 
knowledge to value issues. *5 

But those who argue that values should he an integral part of 
social studies instruction do not agree on an approach to this task. 

To be specific, a teacher can handle an issue involving values in at 
least two different ways. Let us assume that freedom of speech in the 
United States is under discussion. If a student suggests that freedom 
of speech should have no limits, the teacher may say either: "Your 
answer is right (or wrong) because...." or "Can you support your answer 
with good reasons?" In the first case the teacher is attempting to 
convince the student of the validity of someone else's answer to the 
issue. The teacher in the second instance is challenging the student 
to develop his own answer to the issue. 

The first approach is sometimes referred to as "teaching values" 
while the second one is labelled "teaching about values." This way 
of making the distinction, however, does not specify carefully how the 
approaches differ. A more precise pair of terms is adjustment and 
sel f-development . To evaluate a youngster's answer as right (or wrong) 
is to identify, implicitly or explicitly, a standard against which the 
answer is being judged; the youngster must "adjust" his answer to that 
standard so that his answer is "right." The standard may represent local 
community norms, middle class values, the preferences of his teachers, 
etc. In all cases the task of the student is to "adjust" or "adapt" 
his value orientation to that of a reference group. ^ 



15. James Shaver and Harold Berlak, "The Social Sciences and the 
Curriculum," Democracy, Pluralism , and the So ci al Studies , ?59. 
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'i'3' 16. The term reference group includes any grouping whose values could 
provide a standard for a youngster, i.e., his peer group, a social class, 
a community, the teachers in his school, the friends of his parents. , 
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To" renuest that a youngster support his answer with reasons is to 
say that he is to "develop" his own position. In addition it is 
implied that some positions are more valid than others; if all positions 
are seen to he equally valid, there is no need to reauest supporting 



reasons. Hut validity is not a question of whether the a nswe r is 
consistent with a standard so much as it is a question of whether the 
reason i n g .leading to the answer is rational. 

Figure II summarizes the relationships between value Judgments and 
citizenship education for those who believe that the study of values 
should be a central concern of social studies instruction. As In the 
case of Figure I, the arrows in Figure II refer to temporal seauence. 
Type of content (column one) leads to instrumental outcomes (column two) 
which result in ultimate outcomes (column three). Both approaches 
have responsible citizenship as the ultimate outcome. 

Figure II : 

Value Judgments and 
Citizenship Education 

Type o f So cial ___ 

Studies Cont e nt 

Procedures for making 
rational value 
Judgments 

Value Judgments 
of a reference group 



■w I nstru me ntal 
' Outcome 



Ult imate 

Outcome 



Students' ability to 
make rational 
value Judgments 






Students act 
. as responsible 

Students 1 commitment to citizens 

particular value Judgments 




; 17. Rational is defined by the Harvard Project (as published by American 
Education Publications) in the following way: "Opinion issues can be resolved 

through rational discourse. There are objective standards for Judging the 
rationality and validity of positions and thereby showing that some opinions 
are bettor than others. . .Briefly, a position or opinion that is supported by 
reliable evidence, that is consistent , that takes into account analogous 
situations, and that offers useful definitions of vague terms is more valid 
than a position that is unsupported by evidence, inconsistent, insensitive 
to analogies, and uses ambiguous language." Cases and Contro versy; Oui^le 
to Teachin g The P u blic Issues Se ries (Middleton, Connecticut: American 
Education Publications, 1?67) , 7. "A; 
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Educators who emphasize the place of value Judgments in social 
studies education may encounter definitional problems. Those who stress 
the making of rational value Judgments often do not provide a definition 
of the term rat tonal . Since this term is of central importance, it must 
be carefully defined. Educators who emphasize the product, particular 
value Judgments, need to identify precisely which value Judgments are 
to be taught. 

In both Figures I and II, distinctions between types of content 
may be seen as artificial. For instance, a student cannot think like a 
social scientist without employing social science knowledge. Moreover, 
learning v'ays of social science thinking also entails the acceptance of 
the value Judpments of a reference group, social science scholars; scholarly 
values include objectivity, pursuit of truth, freedom of thought, and so 
on. Similarly, a student brings his ovn values, obtained from a variety 
of reference groups, to any situation where he tries to make a "rational" 
value Judgment. Ho douht it is impossible to organize a social studies 
course using only one of the four types of content. 

But it i9 possible to base a course primarily on one of four types 
of content. Other types of content may be included, but their use is 
determined by the type of content that is dominant. That is, in a course 
where major emphasis is on the teaching of particular value Judgments, 
only social science knowledge that supports these Judgments is introduced. 

By the same token value Judgments are excluded from a social science 
inouiry course because the emphasis is on under stand! ng , not Judging, 
human behavior and institutions. However, such a course implicitly 



teaches scholarly values. 



FjRtare III 



Alternative Social Studies Positions 



TVpe of social 
studies^ content 



' Outcome 



Ins trumental 



Ultimate 
> Outcome 



to he emphasized 



Social Science knowledge ^ Students’ understanding 



of human behavior and 
institutions 



\ 



\ 



Ways of social science 
thinking 



think like a social 
scientist 



Students' ability to 




Students act as 
responsible 



Procedures for making Students 1 ability to , 

rational value Judgments ' make rational value 



-I? citizens 



.judgments 



Value Judgments of a 
reference proup 



Students’ commitment to •" 
' narticular vaiue Jud/ments 



Fi/mres I and II CAn be combined to create a scheme for cateporialnp 
alternative social studies positions. The result, Figure III, indicates 
that each of the four positions has the same ultimate goal: responsible 

citizenship. The instrumental outcomes are so different that one cannot 
help but believe that they are a reflection of varying conceptions of 
responsible citizenship. Indeed, the term citi zensh ip education has been 
defined at one time or another as bein«: consumer education, commitment 
to the American Creed, personal adjustment, clarification of positions 
on public issues, mastery of basic facts in American History* or some 
other end. 

It seems highly unlikely that any one of the interpretations of 
responsible citizenship vill ever be accepted by all social studies 
educators. In the absence of such consensus, the Question becomes 
hov one decides whether an interpretation of citizenship education 
is valid. Only lifter such a determination is made can one hope to 
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judge which of the instrumented outcomes is most appi'opriate . An 
approach to determining the validity of conceptions of citizenship 
education is presented later in this paper. 

Contributions of the Schem e 

One major contribution of the scheme presented in Figure III is 
that it revises a basic distinction made by many social studies educators. 
This distinction is between social studies as the developer of good 
citizens in contrast to social studies as essentially the same as the 
social sciences. We should, as Berelson notes, all agree that citizen- 
ship education is the primary end of social studies instruction. The 
nuestion is not, therefore, citizenship education versus the social 
sciences. The issue is to find a valid concept(s) of citizenship 
education and to discover how that concept(s) may he efficiently attained. 

A second contribution of the scheme is that it provides a map of 
several logically possible alternatives. For the map to be of use, 
however, a person must be able to place actual curriculum proposals in 
the scheme. In addition, the scheme should aid one's Attempt to compare 
and contrast various curriculum proposals. In the next chapter the 
usefulness of the scheme will be tested by applying a variety of 
curriculum proposals to it. 



IV. SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULA 

To facilitate the placement of various curriculum proposals in 
the scheme, it is desirable to focus attention on one part of the scheme. 
The part of the scheme used in this chapter is type. of. content. As one 
examines a curriculum proposal, it is relatively easy to identify the 
type of content, hut it may he difficult to specify the instrumental or 
final outcomes. The latter two phenomena may he vaguely stated, yet 
they are implicit in the type of content that is emphasized. 

The Sche me : Four. Type a. of Content. 

The four types of content identified in the previous chapter are: 
social science knowledge, ways of social science thinking, procedures 
for making rational value Judgments, and value Judgments of a reference 
group. These four types of content can he arranged on a grid (see Figure 
IV). The grid is composed of two dimensions: product (conclusions) 

process (inouiry) and descriptive issues— prescriptive issues. 



Figure IV 

Type of Content Fnphasized 



Descr iptive, iss ues 
Ttfhat the world is or 
has been like) 

( What YhV world* should 
le or should have been like) 



Prod uct 

(enphasis*on conclusions) 
Social science knowledge 

Value Judgments of a 
reference group 

science knowledge 



.Process 

(emphasis on inouiry) 



Ways of social science 
thinking 



Procedures for making 
rational value Judgments 

and value Judgments 



Two types of content (social 



of a reference group) are exarisoles of products. i That is, both emphasize 



end roints or conclusions. In one case the product is contemporary social 



science scholarship vhlle in the other the Product is some erouo*s value 



^references. '"he task of the student is to learn and/or become committed 
to these products. 

The other two types of content (social science ways of thinking 
and procedures for making rational value judgments) are processes. In 
one instance inquiry occurs into value issues while inquiry in the other 
instance is into issues of fact and explanation . Both types of content 
involve the student in a decision making process, either choosing 
positions on value issues or judging the truth of statements. 

Both types of social science content (knowledge and*woys of thinkine) 
focus on descriptive issues. A descriptive issue involves what the world 
is (has been) like. Fxamples of descriptive issues are the who, what, 
where, when questions: "Who first domesticated cattle?" or "What is 

the effect of integrated housing on racial attitudes?" or "Where was 
there the least opposition to Prohibition?" or "When did the outbreak of 
World War I become inevitable?" The answers to these factual, causal, 
and interpretive questions attempt to describe some aspect of the social 
world. These descriptions of the social world are social science knowledge 
and the process of validating these descriptions is what ve hAve termed 
social science ways of thinking. 

'’'he two types of value content (value judgments of a reference group 
and procedures for making rational VAlue judgments) involve prescriptive 
Issues, i.e., what the world should be (should have been) like. A 
prescriptive issue calls for a decision as to what ough t to he done, not 
what the world is like. Value judgments, because they involve deciding 
what ought to he done, are prescriptive statements. An exar^le may be 
useful at this point, let us take the VAlue judgment: capital punishment 
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should be abolished. This value Judgment prescribes what ought to be 
done, i.e., eliminate capital punishment. The Judgment is prescriptive 
regardless of whether it is made by a student on the basis of someone 
else’s values (reference group) or on the basis of his own reasoning 
(procedures for making rational value Judgments).! 

The meaning of the last few paragraphs may not be clear to the 
reader: certainly they have been difficult to write. But the main point 
is simple. The four types of content are logically different from one 
another along two dimensions: product — process and descriptive — prescrip- 

tive issues. When conclusions of a prescriptive nature are emphasized, 
the result is content referred to in Figure IV as value Judgments of a 
reference group. Conclusions of a descriptive nature are social science 
knowledge. Inquiry into prescriptive issues re *ers to procedures for 
making rational value Judgments. Lastly, inquiry into descriptive issues 
involves ways of social science thinking. 

Social^ Studies Curricula and t he Scheme 

For many years curricula focusing on social science knowledge have 
been dominant. Textbooks, as noted earlier, are summaries of contemporary 
scholarship, i.e., encyclopedias of social science knowledge. However, 
few of the rational social studies projects have as their primary aim the 
mastery of social science knowledge. 

One project that does focus on knowledge is the Georgia Anthropology 
Curriculum Project. This commitment to knowledge is reflected in several 



1. Additional examples involving the distinction between descriptive 
and prescriptive Issues are given in Cases and Controversy , b. 
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of the "fundamental assumptions" made by project personnel: 

Published texts and curricular guides conform to a 
restricted view of children's interests and do not 
regard the social studies as a systematic vehicle 
for conveying knowledge... 

The subject matter of the social sciences provides 
the materials for building an elementary social 
studies program, both from the standooint of 
content and methodology... 

A subject matter organization concentrates on 
the school task of the diffusion of knowledge...^ 

The experimental units created for elementary school stress anthropological 

knowledge, especially concepts from that discipline, and the evaluation 

conducted by the staff and by doctoral students emphasized the mastery 

of anthropological knowledge.-* 

Another project that focuses on social science content ia the 
Elementary School Economics Program at the University of Chicago. The 
project has developed student materials and teacher guides for units to 
be used in grades four through six. The purpose of the units is to have 
students "comprehend, utilize, and retain basic economic concepts." 1 * 

The objectives in the daily lesson plans indicate that considerable 
attention is given to the comprehension of basic concepts. Several 



2. Marion J. Rice, "Premises of the Anthropology Curriculum Project 
(Elementary)" in AJ’ariel Report on t he A nthropology , .Curri culum Project , 
Ceneral Information Series. No. i»Y Anthropology Curriculum Project 
(Athens: University of Georgia, 1965), 

3. Marion J. Rice, "Evaluation in the Anthropology Curriculum 
Project," A paper read at the Mth annual meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, Washington, D. 0., November, 1068, General Infor- 
mation Series Ho. 6, Anthropolo/y Curriculum Project (Athens: University 
of Georgia, 1969)* 
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typical objectives from fourth and fifth grades are listed below: 

To develop in students an understanding of: (l) The priority 

of human wants and (P) The characteristics of human wants.... 

To develop in students an understanding of: (l) What money 

is and (P) How money functions as a medium of exchange.... 

To develop in students an understandinp of how production 
marketing, and consumption are related. 

Practiced applications of the economic concepts are introduced in the 

sixth grade units. 

Roth the Elementary School Economics Propram and the Anthropolopv 
Curriculum Project stress the learning of social science concepts. 
Typical concepts in the anthropology course are participant observation, 
role, enculturation , habitation site, artifacts, surplus, organic 
material. Scarcity, wants, money, price, demand, marketing are repre- 
sentative concepts included in the economics course. 

The economics and anthropology courses also contain facts and 
generalizations but not nearly as many of them as does the normal text- 
book. Yet texts are classified in the same category, social science 
knowledge, as are these two courses. This category, consequently, is a 
broad category, one that includes a variety of forms of social science 
knowledge, i.e., facts, concepts, generalizations, theories. The 
category may in fact be too broad', the only characteristic that the 
various forms of knowledge seem to share is that they are the products 
of social science investigation. 

Teachers, as a whole, have preferred curricula that emphasize the 
study of social science knowledge. The reasons for this predisposition 
are easy to discover. Teachers usually receive an education that focuaes 
on knowledge; social science courses In college generally avoid ethical 
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concerns and rarely involve students in social science inquiry. Another 
factor is the widely held view that education should he concerned pri- 
marily with the transmission of knowledge to young people. 

Yet, most of the new projects have rejected an emphasis on social 
science knowledge. Many of these projects have turned to social science 
inquiry as the most appropriate focal point for social studies education. 
Although these projects do not eliminate the teaching of social science 
knowledge, their statements of purpose do place more emphasis on inquiry 
than on knowledge . ' 

'''he sociology course, Inquiries i n Soc iology , being created by 
Sociological Resources for the Social Studies is an example of an 
emphasis on social science inquiry. ^ In this high school course 
students are to learn both sociological knowledge and techniques of 
sociological inquiry. The former includes such topics a3 socialisation, 
stratification, and deviance while the latter refers to such techniques 
as research design, experimental and control groups, rank -order 
correlation, interpretation of tables.^ The description of the course, 
however, places considerably more emphaais on inquiry than on knowledge. 
One large section of a newsletter article ie entitled "At the Root of 
the Trouble: Asking Questions." In this section the authors note that 
students rarely can pose good questions and that a number of studies 



5. It ie important to distinguish between the stAted intentions of 

a curriculum developer and the intentions implicit in the materials created 
for students: stated intentions are not necessarily carried out in practice. 

6, Sociological Resources for Social Studies is also preparing, a 
aeries of brief, self-contained units (called "episodes") on topics or 
aubfields of sociolo/v. 




7. nooiological. Resources, fo r the j Soc ial Studies N ews lette r, Ho. 6 
(Ann Arbor: American SoeltVlogVcAl AsVoViVtion , Pall, lo#V), l. 
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indicate that more learning occurs when students do assume an active, 
questioning posture. "Considering this evidence, we decided to give 
students actual experience with the work of sociologists, requiring 
them to pursue questions and manipulate data for themselves."® 

The High School Geography Project also seems to stress inquiry 
more than knowledge. Geographical knowledge is taught, but it is 
seen as the means to bringing the excitement and reality of geography 
into the classroom. Students are to behave like geographers: 

Professional geographers are doing important things 
! in industry and government. They are helping to plan 
new cities and to rebuild old ones. . .Geographers are 
among those who are wrestling with world-wide crises of 
of population and food supply, with political boundaries 
and cultural conflicts, too. 

In the classroom, students using the new materials 
experience some of this reality by being city planners, 
executives of a corporation, or representatives of a make 
believe state... The students are doing and thinking.” 

The ultimate goal of the High School Geography Project can be described 

as giving the student "ways of investigating the world and ways of 

organising knowledge about the world that will be useful all through 

his future years...." 10 

Another effort that emphasises inquiiy is that of the Committee 
on the Study of History, commonly known as the "Amherst Project." The 



ft. SRS8 Newsletter, No. 6, p. 2. 

9. "The High School Geography Project," four cage mimeographed 
statement (Association of American Geographers, 1967), 2* 

10. James M. Becker, "The Current 'Revolution 1 in the Social Studies," 
Intercom , 9 (September-October, 196?) * bO-bl . 
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Amherst Project is concerned with the implications, for the study of 

history, of what has been called ’’discovery" learning. Discovery 

learning, according to Richard Brown who directs the project, rests ' 

on the hypothesis that the student learns best as an active inquirer 

rather than as a recipient of answers to questions formulated by 

others. To be engaged in discovery learning, therefore, means that 

"the way the scholar learns may he a useful model for all learning, 

including that which goes on in a classroom." 11 

Sociological Resources for the Social Studies, the High School 

Geography Project, and the Amherst Project involve inquiry in only one 

of the disciplines. Other national projects stress inquiry, but combine 

several disciplines into a multiple-year curriculum. The Camegie-Mellon 

Itaiversity Project is an example of an Integrated curriculum which appears 

to place more emphasis on inquiry than on knowledge. The Camegie-Mellon 

Project is integrated in the sense that the inquiry skills are 

sequentially developed and the four year curriculum draws upon knowledge 

from several of the social sciences. 1 ^ The emphasis on inquiry is 

evident in the rationale written to accompany an adaptation of the 

materials published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston t 

Cramming facts and generalisations from a textbook into 
his head cannot meet the challenge of the knowledge explosion. 

Unless a student can inquire independently of the questions 
which teachera use to euo him, he is not equipped to be an 
independent thinker end a responsible citieen of a democracy.... 




11. "Richard Brown Replies," Social Ed uc ation . XXXI (November, 1967), 

58H. 

12. Political science (grade o), economice (grade 9), hietory 
(grades 10 A 11), behavioral sciences (grade 12) and humanities (grade 

O 1»). 
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Because no one knows what problems will be paramount 
! in the society ten or twenty years hence, we believe 
that the ability to use the tools of inquiry is the 
best possible preparation for citizenship. 13 

Moreover , even when Fenton speaks of knowledge to be learned by 

students, he often defends it on the basis that this knowledge i3 

essential to the productive use of the mode of inouiry by the students. 11 ' 

Another curriculum which integrates the social sciences and 

purports to emphasize social science inouiry is the three-year seouence 

developed by the Social Science Curriculum Study Center at the University 

of Illinois. The Illinois Project, directed by Ella Leppert, focuses 

on teaching "those concepts that are essential to understanding the 

structure of’ man's social order and how this social order relates to the 

individual in his own and in other cultures in time and place." 1 '* The 

concepts that have been selected for "durability and universality are: 

socialization, economic constraint, political power, culture, cultural 

change . An emphasis on inquiry is to accompany the teaching of the 

five concents: 

In the process of learning to view new cultures in terms 
of the institutional arrangements that their members have 
developed to cope with the persistent problems of economic 
constraint, political power, and socialization, and in 
terms of changes that take place within cultures, a 
conscious effort is made to engage the student in the 
process of social inquiry. Learning experiences provide 
opportunity for students in each of the sequential courses 
to leArn to use the criteria and to develop the Attitudes 
of social ocientisto. 1 ^ 
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13. Edwin Fenton, teve^iiy w * 

"pit. Social. O'olt, Rinehart and V?inston, l'* 7 ), • » 1^« 

It. Fenton, Ration ale ., 15-1^. 

15. Ella C. Lepoert and Poland F. Fayette, 3 &L 4 & Al 
Science Curriculum Ctudy Center (University of Illinois, .Tune, l™ r ), ?. 

1C. Leopert and Payette, Project Rationale., 3. 
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In addition to inquiring as social scientists, students are to leam 
to respond "with a sense of feeline, with a sense of value, and with a 
depree of acceptance or rejection to the human condition 

Valuing and. feelinm appear to he secondary objectives for the 
Illinois p roject, For a snail number of projects, value inquiry appears 
to be the focus for a portion of a course or, in a few cases, for the 
entire course. Part of the Polt program las a value inquiry orientation: 
"f’radttioi) and Change in Four Societies" and "Humanities in ^hree Pities" 
fall into this category Another program that focuses on value inquiry 
in FCO'T IP, a tvelfth-prade one-semester economics course developed at 
San Jose State College. In this course ntudents learn economic analysis 
in order to deal more intelligently with value questions that interest 
them. Specifically, students are to use "economic knowledge p-nd reason- 
ing to analyze public policy controversy and to make personal economic 

decisions based on an understanding of the options available. . .in this 
nlQ 

economy. 

Roth the ECON IP course and the portions of the Holt program dealinr 
with values are primarily concerned vrith usinp social science knowledge 
and inquiry to apjalyze. value-laden situations. With the exception of 
the Holt course "Humanities in Three Cities," the students are not asked 
t.o develop and defend positions on value issues. ECON 1? and most of 
the Holt Social Studies Curriculum have the restricted aim of frivinp 
students experience in analyzing value issues. 

IT. I.epnert and Payette, Jlppjpct Rat_ion»0.e_, 3. 

18. Edvin Fenton, Developing a Hew Cur r iculu m, 5-^. 

Ip, a Summary J?£ the J£0N JL2 TeacMnr Syste m, Econom 

Education Center (San Jose: San <Tose State College, 1. 
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The Harvard Social Studies Project is one project that does 
involve students in taking positions on value Issues and defendin'? 
these positions: 

The model citizen is one vho, in the manner of an 
intelligent journalist, engages in dialogue with others 
in an attempt to reach positions on controversial ouhllc 
issues. The function of dialogue is to provide clarifi- 
cation, allow for the justification of one's position, 
and to Rain cognizance of positions and justifications 
other than one's ovn.^® 

Although analysis or clarification is one element of the dialorue 
on public issues, the dialogue is also concerned with commitment to a 
position and the justification for that commitment. 

A project with an orientation similar to that of the Harvard 
Project is the Elementary School Social Science Curriculum at Washington 
University. The developers of this curriculum propose to: 

1. Provide students with an understanding of democratic 
principles, institutions, and processes 

2. Develop in students the analytical strategies for 
dealing with social and political controversy 

3. Develop a concern and interest among students in 

public policy issues that face communities and the nation. 

These objectives are basic to the curriculum authors' concept of 
citizenship education, i.e., "that education which makes it more likely 
that students will possess the knowledge, intellectual skills, and 
commitment which will serve them as responsible individuals in a free 
society. 



20. Newmann, "The Analysis of Public Controversy," h23. A detailed 

explanation of the Harvard Project rationale is contained in: Donald 

W. Oliver and James P. Shaver, Teach ing Public Issues in t he High School 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 19667. 

21. Project abstract, Metropolitan St. Louis Social Studies Center 
(St. Louis: Washington University, n.d.), 1. 




22. Harold Berlak and Timothy Tomlinson, The Development of a Model fo r 
the M etropolitan St. Loui s Social Studies Center, A Pinal Report to the ff.S. 
Office of Education, Bureau of Research, for Project No. 7,-OOh. Charters TTI 
and IV of the final report outline the project's goals, content, procedures, 

ar»r* qt materials. 



The Washington University Elementary Project, ao the Harvard 
Project, does take students heyond analysis into the area of commitment. 
However, neither of them go the next step, having students take action 
on the basis of their commitments. One of the men associated with the 
Harvard Project has stated explicitly that the Harvard Project is not 
necessarily intended to develop "motives toward and competence in 
political action. The Washington University Elementary Project 
developers stress analysis and commitment; they do not advocate having 
youngsters take action related to their commitments. 

At this point it vould be useful to return to the original scheme 
of the four kinds of content and relate various projects to that scheme. 
The four types of content are: procedures for making rational value 

Judgments, value Judgments of a reference group, ways of social science 
thinking, and social science knowledge. The last category, social 
science knowledge, has been largely ignored by the national projects; 
textbooks dominate this category. The projects are much more concerned 
with the two kinds of inquiry. Figure V is an elaboration of these two 
categories and attempt to classify several of the projects in the expanded 
scheme. As one examines the scheme in Figure V, two factors should be 
kept in mind. One is that the categorization is based on the stated aims 
of the various projects; the aims embedded in the actual materials 
produced by the projects may he different. The other factor is that the 
projects do not fall neatly into the system of categories. At least in 
one case, the Holt Curriculum, the author considered it necessary to have 

23. Newmann, "The Analysis of Public Controversy," Ii23. 
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Figure V 
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a dual classification; in other cases classifications were made according 



to vhat appeared to be the dominant stated aim of a particular project. 

None of the projects reviewed by the author seem to be interested 
in the fourth kind of content: value Judgments of a reference group. 

In fact the reaction to this approach found in a Newsletter from the 
Sociological Resources for the Social Studies is characteristic of the 
disdain that many national project authors feel for what is often termed 
indoctrination: 

We must question the customary and the hallowed — as well 
as the erotic and deviant — or go out of business. The 
parents of one student, however, protested the way our 
course encouraged the temerity to question. They suceeded 
in stopping the course where it was being given a trial run 
in a university town. By teaching the young how to 
question, the course was subverting American institutions. 

On the whole, we're rather pleased with that reaction, not 
because we want to subvert our institutions, hut because 
it is very rewarding to rekindle a passion for inquiry 
likely to have been suppressed through ten grades of disciplined 
indoctrination.^ 



2l+. SRSR Newsletter, No. 6,2. 
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v. a wm tor cirRRJcur.AR pfcigton making 



Without doubt, tho national projects are creating 1 a wide variety 
of curriculum materials, flome of these materials are commercially 
available; others will be published in the next year or two. 

As more and more new materials are published, each school district 
must seriously consider whether its course of study should be replaced 
by one or more of the new social studies curricula. Guidelines for 
making such a decision are not developed in the initial chapters of this 
paper; rather, these chapters describe the range of alternatives from 
which choices can be made. However, several issues involved in choosinr 
among curricula are discussed in the first four chapters. Chapter one, 
for example, makes the point that criteria are needed to Judge whether 
a curricular change is an improvement while the second chanter indicates 
that the commonly used criteria, are inaufficent. Chapter three argues 
that social studies instruction must have citizenship education as its 
ultimate goal, although different instrumental goals may be used to 
achieve that final goal. Obviously, a crucial point is how one defines 
citizenship education. 

Citizenship education is the starting: point of the decision-making 
model described in the remaining chapters. Tho next chanter outlines an 
approach to analyzing and choosing among varying concepts of citizenship 
education. That is, suggestions are given to help phrase each curriculum's 
concept of citizenship education in clear and simple terms; a strategy 
for choosing among competing definitions of citizenship is also provided. 
Another element of the model is curriculum evaluation, i.e., evident 3 of 
the extent to which students master the objectives derived from a particular 
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concept of citizenship education. Stated simply, evaluation evidence 
answers the Question of whether students studying; a curriculum learn 
what they are supposed to learn. Evaluation is the topic of chapter 
seven . 

Chanter eight discusses a third part of the decision-making model: 
validity of content. Content can be invalid in at least two ways. The 
content may include inaccurate social science statements (factual errors 
or false generalizations) or it may misrepresent the structured ) of a 
social science discipline. Examining validity of content is important 
because it is quite possible for a curriculum to have a worthwhile concept 
of citizenship, to be effective in realizing this concept, and yet to 
contain major inaccuracies in content . 

Lastly, problems related to implementing a new curriculum must be 
considered before making any decision to replace established courses. 
Careful thought must be given to such questions as the cost of a new 
curriculum, teacher retraining needed for effective use of the new 
materials, the reading level of the materials in relation to that of the 
students. These and related issues are handled in chapter nine. 
Implementation issues often are of particular significance, especially 
in districts that have inadequate financial resources. 

Each of the four elements of the decision-making model raises issues 
important to the selection of a curriculum. An obvious question is which 
of the four - citizenship education, evaluation, validity of content, 
implementation - is of primary importance. This question is crucial, for 
it is unlikely that one curriculum will be superior in all four areas. 

The comparative importance of the four parts of the model is discussed 



in chapter ten. 



VI. CURRICULAR INTENT 



The reader’s first reaction must be to ask vhat is "curricular intent" 
and how is it related to citizenship education. Curricular intent is easy 
to define, but its relationship to citizenship eudcation is so complex 
as to require a full chapter of discussion. 

The term curricular i ntent refers to that which the curriculum 
writer wants students to know, to feel, to be able to do. Curricular intent, 
therefore, encompasses such traditional terms as objectives, purposes, 
aims, goals. A new term was chosen not only because it is comprehensive 
but also because it is free of the negative connotations that many teachers 
associate with the older terms. Teachers often feel that thinking about 
objectives is a fruitless activity and/or an exercise that fascinates 
supervisors and principals but is not essential to successful teaching. 

These negative reactions should be blunted by the use of a new term.-*- 
Curricular intent (objectives or goals if you prefer those terms) 
is an appropriate starting point for the decision-making model because 
intentions play a central role in curriculum development. One element 
oT curriculum development is the selection of content. This content, if 

■.it' ' 

■ -■ - - .. . ■ . . 

it is to lead to the realization of the curriculum’s intents, must he 

selected with these intents in mind. The dependency of content on intents 
is so obvious that no examples are required to illustrate thi s connection * 



1. The terms ~ goals , .aims, objectives, purpo ses - are used occasionally, 
in part to break the monotony of using only the term intent but also at times 
when one of the conventional terms would convey the meaning more clearly than 
would intent. 



It is also important that teaching strategies (i.e., techniaues user] 
by the teacher to present the content to youngsters) be appropriate to 
the curricular intent. For example, if the intent is to have students 
learn the major interpretations of the impact of frontier life on American 
values, then lecturing or having the students read historians' accounts 
is probably more effective than some form of discovery learning. Conversely 
if the intent is to teach students how to critically analyze an historian's 
interpretation, then exposition (e.g., lecturing) is not enough. A 
teacher can use exposition to explain various processes for evaluating 
an interpretation, hut understanding these processes and being able to 
use them successfully are not necessarily the same, Practice in applying 
these processes to historical interpretations is a strategy central to 
the accomplishment of the basic intent: critical analysis, This example 

concerning the analysis of interpretations and the earlier one involving 
the mastery of interpretations illustrate that the selection of teaching 

p 

strategies is dependent on the character of the curricular intent. 

V. -AV It is now appropriate to propose a technique for analyzing curricular 
intent, Fuch an analysis may be done in three phases, First, the intent 
should be clarified so that its meaning is clear to a curriculum consumer. 
Secondly, the intent needs to be logically analyzed to see if it is 
consistent both internally and with other curriculum factors such as 
teaching strategies and teaching materials. And lastly, the intent of 
a curriculum has to be measured against the intent of a particular 
teacher and/or school district. The three phases, discussed separately. 



?. . An excellent discussion of the relationship between teaching 
strategies and objectives is contained in the third chapter of Fdwin 
Fenton’s Th£ (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1^7)* 

See especially Section III of chapter three. 



are related when possible to citizenship education. For each phase, 
specific questions are suggested to help the curriculum consumer rather 
relevant data. 

Clar i f 1 .cation.. of Curricular Intent 

In a few cases clarification of curricular intent may involve nothing 
more than examining a carefully written statement of general objectives 
or course goals. But in many instances these statements contain ambiguous 
terms, e.g., a student should become an "independent thinker" or a student 
should become familiar with the "Western Heritage." In other Instances 
the general objectives or goals are not even stated; they must be inferred 
from the curriculum materials. 

In order to make accurate inferences and to add precision to existing 
explicit statements, the author has found it useful to pose the question: 
What kind of an individual does a curriculum seek to develop? The 
following excerpt illustrates the results when this question is addressed 
to two of the national projects: 

To ask the first question is to ask what a person should be able 
to know, to feel, or to he able to do after he has finished a 
curriculum. For example, the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Project Social Studies material aims at teaching the student 
how to use the mode of inquiry of the historian and social 
scientist. The "mode of inquiry" as used by Fenton and Good 
apparently means the approach of the historian and scientist 
as they search for explanations by developing and testing 
hypotheses. Although the Carnegie curriculum obviously 
includes substantive or descriptive contents - that is, facts, 
concents, and generalizations - to be learned, the various 
statements of intention which accompany the Carnegie Tech 
program place more emphasis on the student learning the mode 
or modes of inquiry. Note that we have been careful to 
distinguish between the stated intentions and the de fac to 
intentions. These are not necessarily the same. 



